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MINUTES OK TIIE GENERAL MEETING - 19 OCTOBER 1990 


The President, M. Hunting, opened the meeting at K.05 pm. 

Present: J. & G. Burns, P. Carwardinc, K. Clarke, P & M Coupar, D. Crosby, I 

Dotber. I. Failhfull. A. Farnworth, J. & R. Field, P. Honan, P. Kelly, R 
Kwang, M. Malipatil, T. New, K. Walker, J. Wert/. 


Apologies: K. Dunn 

Minutes of the August meeting were passed suhjeel to the following amendments to comments 
on Delias harpalyce : R. Field seen in July (noI June) and expanding in eastern (nor western) 
suburbs, I. Failhfull: 'probable' spread of mislelocs. 

Hie President then introduced P. Kelly to talk about ‘Paropsinc leaf beetles'. The speaker 
traced the history of taxonomic description of this gtoup in Australia, stressing the generic 
confusion and difficulties of identifying many of the species. His slides showed examples ol 
most of the genera and their early stages, and illustrated the diversity and characteristic 
features of many of them. 

After numerous questions, a vote of thanks was proposed by R. Field. 


Correspondence: Detailed and received. 

Treasurer's Report: G. Burns reported credit balances of $2,562.13 (general account), 
$1,845.87 (lx Souef Memorial Account) and $453.74 (Juniot 
Encouragement Fund). There are, for the first time in the Society's 
history, 1(H) financial members. Received Kelly/R. Field. 


Editor’s Report: Deferred. 

Excursions: P. Carwardine outlined arrangements, as circulated in (he Victorian 

Entomologist, for the November excursion. 


General Business: 

a) Discussion over refreshments for the December members' night - alternatives are to 
have a meal beforehand, or refreshments afterward. Most people present preferted 
the former: to be finalised at the Council meeting. 

b) K. Walker outlined plans for a proposed butterfly display at (he Museum of Victoria 
for three months from mid February. Ideas and participation from the Society are 
sought. 

c) R. Field showed a selection of living chrysomelid beetles, some to be used lot 
screening the egg parasite proposed for use against the Elm Leaf Beetle. Ihcy 
included a galerucid being used as a control agent Tor groundsel bush and a flcabcclle 
being used against ragwort, 

d) P. Kelly: a box of beetles to illustrate his talk. 

e) K. Clarke: a large larva of the lasioeampid moth, Enlomela apicalis, found on 
Eucalyptus. It showed well the characteristic 'lateral fringe' camoullagc ol this group 


lire meeting closed at 9.55 pm. 
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MINOT KS OK COUNCII. MEETING, 16 NOVEMBER 1990 


The President. M Hunting, opened the meeting at 8 pm. 


Apologies: M Malipatil. K. Walker 

Present: G. & J . Hums, P. Carwardinc. D. Crosby, K. Dunn. 1. Failhfull. R. 

Field. P. Kelly. T. New. J. Ross. 


Minutes of the September Council Meeting (Victorian Entomologist 20: 91-92) were passed 
(Crosby/Ross). 

Correspondence. Detailed and received. 

Treasurer's report. G. Burns reported credit balances of $2560 81 (General Account), 
$1845.87 (lx Soucf Memorial Fund Account) and $455.74 (Junior 
Encouragement Fund). There arc 102 financial members. (Received) 
D. Crosby indicated changes in formal to improve interpretation of the 
balance sheet, and the need for careful presentation of this. 


Editor's Report. K. Dunn reported that articles were in hand for the nest issue of the 
Victorian Entomologist, but others arc needed for forthcoming issues. 


Excursions. P. Carwardinc reported on the recent excursion to the Ml Ida and Ml 

Black area. Although only two people participated, the day had been 
useful and enjoyable with numerous Caper While butterflies seen and 
some other interesting records made. 


Possible sites for the next excursion were discussed, and suggestions to 
he put to the December general meeting 


Subcommittee reports 

i) ENTRECS. D. Crosby reported progress on production of the new Victorian Butterfly 
Maps. Allocation of records from the interstate border strip' with South Australian is 
still to be decided. Maps arc now available for loan to Society members wishing to 
contribute records to ENTRECS. 

ii) Conservation. Discussion was held over the composition and function of this 
subcommittee. Moved (Ross/J. Burns): that D. Crosby be asked to consult the 
constitution and report back to the next meeting on the composition, tenure and status 
of all Council subcommittees. Carried. Moved (Kclly/Dunn): that membership id all 
subcommittees be listed for inclusion in the Annual Report. Carried. 

iii) J.C. let Soucf Memorial Award subcommittee. The Secretary reported that (he 
subcommittee had deliberated, and recommend to Council that the 1990 Award be 
offered to Mr Dennis Reeves of Brisbane, in recognition of his work on Odonata and 
Ixpidoplcra and his long and active role in encouragement of other amateurs through 
the Queensland Naturalist's Club Carried unanimously. 


General Business 

i) Program. Speakers for February and April General Meetings were confirmed. 
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ii) December meeting: arrangements for refreshments were discussed. Following majority 
opinion from the last general meeting, members are invited to meet for dinner in the 
Sciences Club before the meeting. Projected start of dinner 6 pm. approximate cost of 
S20-S25 each for main course and dessert: entrees available. Please inform secretary 
no later than December 12 if you will be attending, as bookings will Ire necessary. 

iii) Junior Encouragement Fund. R. Field reported, and commented on. a listing of 
schrxrls teaching Agriculture and/or Horticulture. There are 160 180 of these. He also 
tabled the guidelines for competition entry essays and posters designed for the Science 
Talent Search. These were discussed, together with the range of options open to the 
Society. 

It was confirmed that the competition will lake the form of an essay, with three titles 
to be set. These will cover the field of (I) Beneficial Insects, (2) Insect pests in the 
home garden and (3) Insect Conservation, and details to be suggested to the 
December meeting (Action: R. Field/T. New). 

iv) Museum Butterfly Display. The Secretary reminded Council of K. Walker’s request 
for interest in the proposed display. Moved (Kelly/Field): that members be asked for 
commitment to help with the display, at the December meeting, by which lime details 
of needs should be cleaner. Carried. 

'< » 

v) K. Dunn requested information on availability and price of back issues of the Victorian 
Entomologist. Considerable discussion ensued over prices of these. 

Resolved (Ross/Kelly): to insert a notice in the Victorian Entomologist to read as 
follows: 

The Society is making a once only offer on back issues of the Victorian Entomologist. 
Available hack issues (all except about 12, some others in veiy short supply) up to 
volume 18(6) are offered at SI each, with later issues at $2.50 each. For a set of all 
available issues, 20% discount is offered. Discount of 10% is offered on any selection 
of 10 or more back issues. (Inquiries to the Hon. Secretary). Carried. 

vi) P. Carwardine relayed a request for damaged insect specimens. 

The meeting was closed at 9.45 pm. 


* • • • • BACK ISSUES NOW AVAILABLE ***** 

Issues of the Victorian Entomologist up to volume 18 Inclusive are available at SI each 
Volume 19 & 20 (current) arc available fot the slated price on the cover of $2.50 each 

ONCE ONLY OFFER !!! 

For a set of all available issues a 20% discount is available 

10% discount for 10 or more back issues 

• contact Tim New (Secretary) 
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A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


Invertebrate Data Required - Shire of Eltham 

The shire of Eltham is preparing a Conservation Strategy, and as a part of that, a 
database listing animals and plants of the area is being prepared. The list includes 
invertebrates, and so contributions (re records of insects from the Shire) will be 
gratefully accepted. If you have insects in your collection from the area in the map. 
please contact Paul Horne (03 810 1511 [W]). or send the details directly, so that 
the list can be enlarged. 

The postal address is: 

Institute of Plant Sciences, Swan Street, Burnley 3121. 


This is a fairly rare situation in that insects are being considered in a management 
plan, so please help if you can. 

PHEASANT 
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Department of Zoology 


!1 LaTrobcUniveisity 
I \ Victoria 

^■* 37*1 Ausuaki 30(13 

- 1 '/ 1 u(0|4 KMX) (03) 4 /y 2/301 

*kto 7n ' 

A |it 71 A ','Jn Fax No (03) 479 1100 
V. 


NOW AVAILABLE !! 



Price: A $5 
US $5 
UK £3 
(including postage) 


or by exchange of relevant publications. 


cheques to 
T.R. New, 
at above address 
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REARING TECHNIQUES FOR ALGAE-FEEDING ARCTIIDS 


Pat and Mike Coupar 

143 Brackenbury St, Warrandyte, Victoria 3113 

Moths from the family Arctiidae are generally brightly coloured with red, yellow or 
orange markings against a brown or black background. These colours and 
patterns presumably warn predators that the moths may be distasteful or they may 
mimic the appearance of another species which is toxic. In contrast the larvae of 
most Arctiids are dull-coloured and often densely hairy. Most of the species within 
the subfamily Lilhosiinae have widespread distribution throughout south-eastern 
Australia and their larvae feed on algae, lichens, mosses and probably liverworts 
(Common 1990) 

The moths are mostly nocturnal and are readily attracted to lights, although we 
have frequently seen Asura lydia flying during the day as well as at night. 
Relatively little is known about the life cycles of species within this subfamily. 
Consequently, we have attempted to gain more information about such factors as 
length of egg, larval and pupal stages and food preferences, by breeding three 
representative species in captivity. The species selected were Asura lydia (see 
figure 1), Scoliacma bicolora and Castulo doubledayi. The general method was as 
follows: 

For each species up to five females were placed into a plastic container (110mm 
diameter x 80mm height). They readily lay eggs overnight when confined in this 
way, without the need to include food plants. The eggs are small with a flattened 
base, no larger than 0.5mm in diameter. They are usually attached to the sides or 
lid of the container and may be laid singly or in groups. We always transfer the 
eggs to a small, clear plastic 35mm film container, by dislodging them with a camel 
hair brush. The tiny larvae which emerge grow extremely slowly over winter and 
this creates problems when rearing these species from eggs laid in late summer 
and autumn. For instance one problem is the difficulty in keeping the food plants 
fresh and green and at the same time preventing any growth of mould. We have 
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yet to determine if these moths have more than one generation per year, but it 
seems unlikely as the algae, lichens, mosses and liverworts on which they feed 
desiccate considerably over the summer months. 

In our initial attempts to feed the three species, we observed that after hatching, 
the larvae usually consumed the remains of the egg shell. However, none fully 
accepted the moss, lichen or liverwort offered. Some grazed liverwort and the 
surface of lichen, but all died before reaching the 2nd instar. We tried rearing them 
in larger containers (110mm x 80mm) but the larvae wandered from the food plant 
and starved. We finally succeeded when we kept small numbers in small 
containers (70mm x 70mm) and provided filamentose lichen (Usnea llorida ) and 
fresh green algae growing on twigs. Lichens are an association of fungus with 
green alga, and it appeared that the larvae were eating only the outside algal part 
of the lichen. Once they reached the 2nd instar we moved them to a slightly larger 
container (110mm x 80mm). The food plant was kept fresh by placing a small strip 
of wet tissue on the inside wall of the container, to maintain humidity. Mould was 
not a problem in the larger container providing the frass was cleaned out every 
day. 



Figure 1. Asura lydia adult; wingspan 22mm. Flight period in the 
Warrandyte study area: February to early April. 


The favoured food plant of the larvae of Asura lydia (see figure 2). Scoliacma 
bicolora and Castulo doubledayi was green algae which we found growing on 
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branches of dead wattle (Acacia spp) Cherry Ballad (Exocarpos cupressiformis) 
and Mistletoe (Amyema spp). Orange algae was not accepted, neither were 
mosses. This surprised us as McFarland (1979) observed Scoliacma bicolora 
grazing moss ( Pottia spp) under thickets of Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha). As 
our larvae matured they not only grazed algae from the surface of twigs but also 
the bark and some of the woody tissue. 



Figure 2. Asura lydia. The larva (12mm) is densely covered in 
greyish-black hairs which have a feathery appearance under a 
microscope. 


One point of interest was that when rearing six larvae of Scoliacma bicolora 
together, one of them developed much faster than the others. In fact it pupated 
and the moth emerged months before the remaining larvae had reached maturity. 

There are many other examples where the life history of common moths has yet to 
be fully elucidated. This is because some species do not adapt well to rearing in 
captivity. A critical factor such as providing humidity, as we have done for the 
species described, may be all that is required to discover more about their 
fascinating life histories. 
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PROTECTING NATIVE FLORA AND FAUNA FROM THE GREENHOUSE 

EFFECT 


Philip Sutton 

3 Madden Grove, Kew, Victoria 3101 


The public is increasingly aware ol the significance of the Greenhouse Effect. 
There is an expectation that , Governments will take preventative and remedial 
action. 

There is no consensus as yet about how this should be done. For example, 
ecological theory suggests that big changes in climate will, over sufficient time, 
result in major changes in the species composition and relative abundance of 
species within communities. Furthermore, in past geological ages it the climatic 
changes have been slow, the ecological communities have tended to track or 
move with the changed climatic zones. Does this mean that we should encourage 
the maximum movement of species in the face of the Greenhouse Effect? 
Previous ecological experience has shown that the conservation of native species 
is normally best served by maintaining as high a level of stability as the normal 
short run fluctuations of the environment will allow. Encouraging the maximum 
movement of species could pose major ecological problems itself. Yet if we don’t 
encourage the movement of species how do we deal with the Greenhouse Effect? 

This paper presents an alternative approach for discussion. 


A draft strategy for protecting Flora and Fauna from the Greenhouse Effect: 


Any actions taken in relation to flora and fauna should comply with the objectives 
for the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act. Specifically this means that action should 
be taken to ensure that all Victoria's native species survive. 

The most important strategy for protecting the full range of our native species in 
the face of the Greenhouse Effect is to conserve them in their current locations 
while urgent and effective steps are taken to reverse the global warming. 

For most species the option of movement down corridors or deliberate 
translocation is not available. It seems that the onset of the Greenhouse Effect will 
be too rapid for effective corridors to be established, and too fast for all the 
species within ecological communities to move down them. The extensive 
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clearance of land and its private ownership and as well as the monetary cost of 
establishing corridors severely constrain what can be done. 

The greatest threat for most species is not the physical change in the climate but 
competition from species better adapted to the new conditions. So high priority 
should be placed in the control of environmental pest plants and animals (even 
where these are native species). This will require a massive expansion in 
resources and the rapid development of environmentally sensitive control 
techniques. 

Since climate change will nevertheless put stress on many species and ecosystems 
every effort should be made to improve the resilience of native species, natural 
areas and habitats. To do this it will be necessary to: 

* maintain the maximum natural genetic diversity of native species; 

* retain all remaining natural areas and native species habitats (with 
especially urgent efforts being put into the retention of areas that are 
climatically heterogeneous); 

* expand the size of, or link fragmented habitat areas through 
regeneration programs; 

* control pollution more rigorously and protect the ozone layer; 

»» 

* re-establish, where appropriate, the natural species mix in areas that 
have become depleted; 

* apply (ire regimes appropriate for the retention of the full suite of 
indigenous species; 

* ensure that stock grazing pressure on natural areas is minimised or 
eliminated; 

* control, as already mentioned, environmental pest plants and animals 
in an environmentally sensitive way; 

* adopt low intensity forms of timber harvesting for native forests used 
for production 

Far less disruption to nature will occur if the vast majority of native species are 
actively assisted to survive in their existing habitats, while major efforts are made to 
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reverse global warming. This is still the most effective strategy even if it were to 
take 50 years or so to bring the global climate back to something like today's 
conditions. 

The ‘survival in-silu' strategy will not be appropriate for some species or ecological 
communities. Such species and communities need to be identified as soon as is 
technically feasible. Likely candidates are alpine and coastal species. If coastal 
communities are to survive a rise in sea level new habitats must be allowed to 
develop or be created to replace those that are lost. Special arrangements will be 
needed on the coast to provide private land for the purpose. Alpine environments 
should be managed to reduce stress and encroachment. The impacts of grazing 
and skiing/tourism related projects need special scrutiny. Other species and 
communities may need new habitat to be created. Some species may need to be 
protected out of the wild if suitable habitat cannot be^made available. 

A program of basic ecological research is needed. Species' physiological 
sensitivity, vulnerability to physical changes in the environment and competition and 
predation from other species need to be investigated to determine vulnerable 
species and species that could serve as useful indicators of community health or 
change. Studies of population and eco system dynamics are needed. There 
should be investigation of early warning signs that Greenhouse induced climatic 
changes are already affecting ecosystems. For example some of the inexplicable 
dieback of tree species in otherwise fairly healthy native forest be an early warning 
sign. 

On the basis of this research appropriate protection plans should be prepared. 
They should be implemented urgently. 

Reproduced from Indigenotes Volume 2 No.10, October 1989 pp 2-3. 

with permission of the author and publisher. 
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FRESHWATER INVERTEBRATE SURVEY METHODS AND ANALYTICAL 

TECHNIQUES 


Richard Marchant 

Department Invertebrate Survey, Museum of Victoria 

Introduction 

The primary aim of any invertebrate survey of freshwater habitats is to describe the 
species composition of the invedebrate community and often the relative or 
absolute abundances of the taxa. Here I will deal only with techniques that have 
been used to sample macro invertebrates (i.e. aquatic insects. Crustacea, molluscs, 
worms, > 200 pm in length) and the account will be slanted toward macro¬ 
invertebrates from running waters, as I have had most experience with these. 

Before embarking on a survey a number of factors must be considered: 

a) What are the aims of the survey - is it to produce a species list or a series of 
quantitative estimates of species' abundances that may enable elucidation of 
the factors controlling faunal distribution? Such considerations will 
determine the type of sampling required and how the data are to be 

I i 

analysed. 

b) How comprehensive is the proposed sampling technique? How many 
replicate samples per site are necessary to catch the majority of the 
common taxa present? Are any sections of the community not vulnerable to 
the sampling technique? 

c) How consistently can the proposed sampling technique be applied at each 
site? As far as possible there should be little change in sampling technique 
between sites so that the samples are truly comparable. 

These questions must be answered before adopting any padicular procedures. 
Preliminary sampling is the best way to sort out these problems. 
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Field sampling techniques 

These can be divided into qualitative methods that merely produce data on the 

presence or absence ot a taxon or quantitative methods that attempt to estimate 

the abundances of each taxon. The following techniques are some that are 

commonly used: 

a) qualitative methods 

(i) Kick sampling - often used in streams; the streambed is kicked or 
disturbed in some fashion in front of a net and the invertebrates that 
are dislodged are swept by the current into the net. 

(jj) Sweep sampling - used in still water especially amongst beds of 

macrophytes. A net is swept through shallow water agitating the 
bottom and any plants present. This technique is analogous to 
terrestrial sweep sampling of bushes, or grasses for insects. 

b) quantitative methods 

(j) Open-ended cylinders - these are usually used in still or slow flowing 
waters. The animals trapped by the cylinder may be removed by 
netting or by suction until no more are caught. 

(ii) Surber samplers - these are used only in streams. They consist 

basically of a quadrat, that may or may not be enclosed by netting, 
with a net attatched When the area within the quadrat is disturbed, 
the fauna is washed into the downstream net. 

(jjjj Air lilt Samplers - these are used in deeper still or flowing waters. 

Compressed air is pumped out of a series of nozzles which are 
arranged inside a riser-tube. The expelled air stirs up the bottom 
sediments and their invertebrate fauna creating a less dense mixture 
of water, air and sediment which flows up the riser-tube into a net. 
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iv) 


Coring - either mechanical piston corers or freeze corers have been 
used, the former in soft fine sediments and the latter in rocky or 
cobbly riverbeds. These retain cylindrical lengths of bottom 
sediments and enable the vedical distribution of the invertebrates to 
be determined. 

Grabs - these are generally used in still waters and only work reliably 
in soft muddy sediments which will not jam the jaws open. The 
sediments that are retrieved are sieved to separate the invertebrate 
fauna. 

These and other technques are illustrated in books by Williams (1980), Pennak 
(1978), and Merritt & Cummins (1984). 

Laboratory techniques 

The specimens of invertebrates have to be sorted or picked from the samples 
before any data on species composition or abundance can be obtained. This is 
usually done under low magnification and is widely held to be the most tedious and 
time-consuming aspect of these sorts of surveys. There are a number of ways of 
speeding up this process: 

a) Floatation - if the sample is mixed with a relatively dense liquid such as a 
saturated solution of calcium chloride, then the organic material tends to 
float. This can be poured off thus separating material of interest from the 
(usually) inorganic residue. 

b) Subsampling - examination of a known fraction, e g. 10%, of a whole sample 
can speed up considerably the processing of samples when each contains 
large numbers (more than 500 - 1000) of specimens. There are a number of 
subsampling devices from the simple to the elaborate (eg Marchant 1989). 

Both these techniques may bias the information finally gained from the samples. 

For instance floatation works best for the lighter specimens and those enclosed in 
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mineral cases, e g. caddis flies, or in shells, e g. molluscs, will not necessarily be 
retrieved. The residue can be searched for these if they are likely to be present. 
Subsampling will miss the rarer taxa. This is usually not a problem if the aim of the 
survey is the detection of differences in community composition because rare taxa 
generally add little to such patterns. If, however, a complete species list is required 
then subsampling will not be appropriate. 

Analysis 

The scope of any analysis is entirely dependant on the initial aims of the survey. If 
only species lists have been collected, then little additional analysis, except perhaps 
summaries of total numbers of species per site, is required. If, however, the aim is 
to compare community composition, then some measure of community similarity 
between sites must be used. There exists a very large literature on this subject 
which I will make no attempt to summarise here. An excellent introduction to this 
subject can be found in Gauch’s (1982) book. 

A simple index of community similarity is provided by Sorensens's index (S): S= 
2CI(A + B), where A and B are the number of taxa at two sites and C is the 
number of taxa common to both sites. This index varies between 0 (no taxa in 
common) and 1 (all taxa in common). Abundance data can be incorporated: in 
this case A and B become the numbers of individuals found at two sites and C the 
sum of the lesser abundances of taxa found at both sites. This index is often 
known as Czekanowski’s index. A matrix of similarity indices can thus be 
computed and the results can be summarised as a dendrogram (or tree diagram) 
in which the most similar sites are readily identified by their close linkages in the 
tree. There are a number of other ways of displaying the results of these sorts of 
similarity analyses, which are well covered by Gauch (1982). 

Once the grouping of sites has been established, it may then be possible to 
determine which environmental features are most closely associated with the faunal 
changes between site groups For instance in a survey of fhe macroinvertebrate 
communities from the upper catchment of the La Trobe River (Marchant el at. 

1985) it was found that the major distinctions were between communities from 
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sandy streambeds and those (rom rocky streambeds and between sites from high 
and low altitudes. Once again there is a large literature on the statistical and 
multivariate techniques that can be used to analyse these sorts of associations. A 
good introduction is given by Digby and Kempton (1987). 

Prospects 

If analyses of the sort described above are done on a wide enough geographic 
scale, it will be possible to construct a biological classification of the habitat. This 
has been sucessfully carried out in the UK for the invertebrate communities of 
streams and rivers (Wright ef a/. 1985). By correlating environmental features, e g. 
water temperature, altitude, substratum type, with their biologically based 
classification, Wright ef al. (1985) were able to predict the types of invertebrate 
communities that existed at unsampled sites solely on the basis of appropriate 
environmental measurements. In this way biological information was made 
available to those, eg. management authorities, who could not conduct their own 
biological surveys but who had access to environmental data. 

I and my colleagues Dr B. Chessman (EPA Victoria) and Dr L Barmuta (Museum 
of Victoria) are currently engaged in a similar project to produce a biological 
classification of Victorian streams based on macro invertebrates. This is a 
preliminary attempt at iijch a classification as we are relying on existing data on 
macroinvertebrate communities collected by various groups over the last 10 years. 
We hope our preliminary analysis will pave the way for a more thorough survey of 
streams and rivers throughout Victoria. 
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EXCURSION TO VIEW DAVID HOLMES' COLLECTION. 

- Dromana, Saturday 25 August 1990 



In the "Bug Room" with David Holmes showing a drawer ol 
tropical Australian Delias butterflies 


From left to right: Jody & Kelvyn Dunn, Brenda Wilson. Mark Hunting 
(President), David & Joyce Holmes, Peter Carwardine and Ian Faithfull. 
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NOTES ON THE BIOLOGY AND DISTRIBUTION OF JOHANNICA GEMMELLATA 
(WESTWOOD) (COLEOPTERA: CHRYSOMELIDAE) FROM THE RAINFORESTS 
OF SOUTH-EASTERN QUEENSLAND. 


Trevor J. Hawkeswood 

49 Venner Road. Annerley. Brisbane. Queensland 4103 

Abstract: Notes are provided on the general biology, behaviour and distribution of 
the Queensland rainforest leaf beetle Johannica gemmellata (Westwood) and a new 
adult host plant, Cissus antarclica Vent. (Vitaceae) is recorded. 

One of the most attractive and interesting species of beetle from the Queensland 
rainforests is Johannica gemmellata (Westwood) (Chrysomelidae: Chrysomelinae). 
The beetle was first described over 140 years ago by the English entomologist J O. 
Westwood, but since then, virtually nothing has been recorded on the ecology and 
distribution of the beetle. The head, thorax, elytra and abdomen of the adult beetle 
is dark bronze-blue with metallic blue and green reflections. The antennae are large 
and thick and metallic blue in colour, with the last three segments broad and flattened. 
The legs are red and dark brown, with the tarsal pads fringed with white hairs. A 
series of foveae is present on the lateral margins of the pronotum and elytra, with two 
foveae situated closer to the midline of each elytron. The females are similar to the 
males in size (10-12 mm body length) and colour. The name gemmellata, which 
means “jewel" or “jewel-like“. alludes to the jewel-like appearance of this leaf beetle. 
A colour photograph of an adult beetle was provided by Hawkeswood (1987 : 211, 
plate 166). 

Hawkeswood (1987 : 112) noted that the life-history was unknown and that adults 
occur during early summer on various rainforest shrubs where mating occurs. The 
species is reasonably well represented by museum specimens, collected earlier this 
century, but there are few recent collections. This may indicate that the beetle was (a) 
more common at that time than at present and so were more often collected, or (b) 
there has been a lack of field work in more recent times. The museum material was 
collected mainly from October to January but data on some specimens indicate that 
adults may be present as late as April or as early as August. Specimens in 
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Queensland museums have all been collected from rainforest communities in southern 
sub tropical Queensland, including the Eungella Range. Conondale Range, Bunya 
Mountains. Yarraman, Nanango, Maleny, Mt. Glorious, Toowoomba. Southport, 
Beenleigh, Killarney, Lamington National Park and Cunninghams Gap National Park 
The records from Southport and Beenleigh are old and it is most likely that the beetle 
no longer occurs there as a result of widespread land-clearing for residential and 
industrial use. 

On 1 January 1985,1 observed, for the first time, several beetles near rainforest at the 
Cunninghams Gap National Park, south-eastern Queensland (28°03'S, 152°23'E). 
They were feeding on or resting on the new foliage of the rainforest plant, Cissus 
antarctica Vent. (Vitaceae). I was pleased with this finding, since I had never seen the 
beetle in the field before and no museum specimens examined, possessed any 
ecological data. The beetles occupied small Cissus plants which were sprawling over 
other shrubbery exposed to strong sunlight near a clearing adjacent to a small creek. 
Only one or two beetles per plant were observed (three plants) and examination failed 
to find eggs or larvae. Away from this immediate area. I examined other Cissus 
antarctica plants but they did not yield any beetles or immature stages. The adult J. 
gemmellata were very active in the strong sunlight and their antennae moved 
alternatively up and down in a characteristic f.^hion when the beetles crawled 
forwards. The flattened terminal antennal segments and the unusual antennal 
movements may be an important adaptation involved in sensing the rainforest 
environment and in mate location. Only one pair of beetles were observed mating, but 
time did not permit any further detailed observations. The only other insects noticed 
on the Cissus leaves were specimens of Oides fryi Clark (Chrysomelidae) and I will 
comment on this species in another article. 

The rainforest beetle fauna of Australia is poorly documented with very little being 
known about the biology and host plants of the majority of species. Additional 
observations, therefore, are likely to add significantly to our presently limited 
knowledge. 

Reference 

Hawkeswood, T.J 1987. Beetles of Australia. Angus & Robertson, Sydney. 248 pp 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SELWYN BUTTERFLIES - NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


Terry Woodger 

Cl- Bohle P.O. Townsville. Queensland 4818 

The Selwyn Mine lease is situated 160 kilometres south-east of Mount Isa 
Queensland. I have made two trips into this area, during August and September, 
1990 and have collected and/or observed 13 species to date. Future visits will 
hopefully establish the identity of the migrant butterfly, recorded at this stage to 
genus only, ( Catopsilia ). and could be one of three species known to occur in 
northern Australia. 


Species Noted: 

1. Date: 7 - 23 August 1990 

Eurema smilax, Anaphaeis java, Danaus chrysippus, Vanessa kershawi, Nacaduba 
biocellata, Zizina labradus, and Theclinestes miskini mlskini. 

2. Date: 1 - 10 September 1990 

Papilio demoleus, Eurema smilax, Eurema herla, Elodina padusa, Anaphaeis java, 
Catopsilia sp ?. Vanessa kershawi, Junonia villida, Danaus chrysippus, Zizeeria 
karsandra, Zizina labradus, Nacaduba biocellata, and Theclinestes miskini miskini. 

Although none of the above records represent extensions to the known range 
recorded by Common and Waterhouse (1981) in Butterflies of Australia, they do 
however provide evidence of a definite locality in this part of north-western 
Queensland which may otherwise be lacking. 

On the second trip. I walked along a creek bed and noticed Theclinestes miskini 
ovipositing on a Sesbania sp. (Fabaceae). Closer investigation revealed a larva 
and pupa at the base of the host plant, sheltered amongst leaf litter. Small black 
ants as well as parasitised larvae were also present. 
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VICTORIAN AGRICULTURAL INSECT AND ARACHNID COLLECTION (VAIAC) 


Kelvyn Dunn and Mali Malipatil 
Institute of Plant Sciences. DARA. Burnley Victoria 3121 

Introduction 

The VAIAC is based at the Institute of Plant Sciences (formerly Plant Research 
Institute). Department of Agriculture and Rural Affairs, Burnley. The prime function of 
the collection is to provide an essential reference tool for research and extension work 
on economic insects and arachnid species that are of relevance to Victorian 
agriculture, agroforestry and conservation. The collection contributes significantly to 
our knowledge of the non economic and aesthetic components of the Victorian 
invertebrate fauna. The collection provides an indispensible backup service to 
researchers and extension workers, in addition to an, effective identification facility to 
growers, quarantine authorities, and the general public. 

Elements of the Collection 

The refurbished collection now comprises nearly 30,000 individual specimens and 
consists of three components: 

The pinned Collection. 

This makes up the majority of the VAIAC consisting of some 22,000 specimens. 
Insects pinned in this way possess an exoskeleton and are positioned about 2/3 
height with a label attached beneath. The label contains important data pertaining to 
the specimen including the locality, date of collection, collector, and relevant 
agricultural data such as host plant/animal where known. The preserved specimens 
are arranged in unit trays in taxonomic sequence and accommodated in metal insect 
cabinets. 

The alcohol collection 

This collection consists of the insects (adults and/or immatures) with softer bodies, 
and the spiders, ticks and mites. Specimens are stored in appropriately sized glass 
vials filled with 75 % ethanol and contained in larger 'honey' jars of the same fluid. 
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This procedure reduces the possibility of evaporation and subsequent damage to the 
preserved material. 

The elide collection 

Some small insects such as thrips and aphids, and most mites, need to be mounted 
on microscope slides to assist in their identification and subsequent examination in the 
future. The slides are stored horizontally in the original cabinets manufactured for this 
purpose. The slide collection contains members of a variety of invertebrate groups, 
and has been recently rearranged. 

History of the collection. 

The VAIAC, earlier known as the PRI Insect Collection, had its beginnings as the small 
array of insects preserved by the Department of Agriculture late last century under the 
guidance of the then Government Entomologist Charles French. Charles French 
arrived in Melbourne in 1853 and in 1889, after serving for a period with the Botanic 
Gardens, was appointed to this postion in entomology. His son Charles French Jr 
served as his assistant. French developed significant collections of Australian 
butterflies and beetles which were later sold overseas, with smaller collections 
distributed to a few Australian centres such as the South Australian Museum and 
Museum of Victoria. Very few specimens are present in the VAIAC and those held 
here and at the Museum of Victoria appear to have scanty label data or none at all 
except a label indicating their origin from the French Collection. The quality of the 
label data on the French collections now overseas is not known to us. 

The historic portion of the collection appears to be based primarily on the collection 
of beetles compiled by H.W. Davey, who was employed with the Department of 
Agriculture early this century. It is believed that Davey took up the study of 
entomology as a hobby whilst with the Department. Davey was employed to 
supervise the orchards and so was not directly involved in insect taxonomy. His 
articles suggest a strong interest in the biology of ants, although his collections were 
mainly of beetles. 

Later specimens in the VAIAC were possibly contributed by R.T.M. Pescott. an 
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employee with the Museum of Victoria, and J.E. Dixon who was interested in 
longicorn beetles, although these also may have been part of the Davey collection and 
subsequently received with that collection. Certainly the majority of the historic 
material with collector details are those of Pescott and Davey. 

Some 10.000 insect specimens, mostly beetles, appear to have originated from this 
early period, circa 1890-1930, although many specimens predate this, the oldest, 
being two buprestid beetles of Diadoxus scalaris L. & G., collected near the Murray 
River in 1863, by a Mr. Kennell. The majority of dated specimens however appear to 
be in the order of as recent as circa 1920 and many are undated. A large number of 
specimens bear no label data as such, except a determination label by A M. Lea. 
providing at least some historic information. A small number of presumably earlier 
specimens were present in the collection until 1989. None of this material was labelled 
either in the form of codes, colors or numbers, nor any attached written document. 
This old material which perhaps comprised some of French's material was also badly 
damaged by neglect and was discarded, being of no scientific value. 

Since this historic period, many specimens have been added, but few of these record 

« 

collector details. This material was amassed during the C.J.R. Johnson and L.D. 
Crawford era from about 1940-1975. from crop surveys and material forwarded for 
identification. The collection remained dormant until 1989 at which time it was entirely 
refurbished. 

This curatorial task has involved extensive repinning, relabelling, and the transfer of 
the collection into the unit tray system commonly used by other institutions. The 
alcohol collection was restored and the fluid changed. 

Time scale for the VAIAC: 

The time scale suggested below is based on dated specimens in the collection and 

thus reflects the collecting intensity of the contributors, not their period of employment 

with the Department nor their life period. 

C. French 1890-1920? 

H.W. Davey 1910-1940? 

R.T.M. Pescott c.1930 
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C.J.R. Johnson 
L.D. Crawford 


1940-?? 

1948-1975? 


Computer database on the collection. 

One of the prime objectives of the DARA systematic entomology unit is to establish 
a computer database of its entomological and wider holdings. The commercial 
database software package selected for this purpose was TITAN, designed originally 
for use by the Museum of Victoria, for similar cataloguing purposes. A TITAN 
database on plant pathogens has already been established at the DARA and is in 
regular use. A similar database of the insect collection has commenced with the 
following objectives. 

1. Provide rapid lists of insects collected from or pertaining to certain crops. Also 
provide information on host plants/animals or parasites/predators of particular 
economic species. Other collection associated information, such as specimen 
stage (nymph/larva, pupa, adult) and collection type (pinned, alcohol, slide etc.) 
is included. 

2. Print-outs of various combinations of the above data can be obtained easily by 
DARA staff including diagnosticians and quarantine officers thereby maximising 
the collection usage. 

3. Serves as a catalogue/reference to provide information for checklists and other 
general publications. 

This databasing project is now underway, with the Lepidoptera already on file. One 
of the difficulties presently hampering this project is the need for accurate 
identifications. To overcome this, each specimen batch is given a record number 
which refers to a single collection from a specific locality on a particular day. Thus 
specimens from the same batch bear identical label data. 

All of this accumulates to promote a more cost efficient and successful agricultural 
service in the State of Victoria. Finally, we encourage insect collectors to donate 
material to the VAIAC or provide volunteer assistance in the future curation. 
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SOME AVOIDABLE HAZARDS OF COLLECTING. 


Bill Frost 

Institute of Plant Sciences. Swan Street, Burnley Victoria 3121 

A colleague recently returned from a short visit to the Papua New Guinea highlands 
with a jar containing some rather impressive Scarabs and Carabids These, he 
informed me, he had found lying about his motel room. His descriptions of floodlit 
walls literally seething with moths and beetles bought back memories of past 
collecting days in Darwin. 

I remember at the time being struck by the tremendous diversity of invertebrate 
fauna compared to that I had previously experienced in southern Australia. I spent 
many hours searching through low scrub country, marvelling at all manner of 
unfamiliar insects. 

It is inevitable that the odd entomological hazard be negotiated when collecting in a 
foreign environment. Curious to discover what manner of beast had constructed 
tight, grapefruit-sized balls of leaves hanging from trees in many Darwin suburban 
gardens, I "picked" one and proceeded to dismantle it one afternoon. However, 
the ball was quickly discarded when, to my abject horror, hundreds of green ants 
began to stream down my arms and leap onto my chest. 

As I was to discover, Darwin nights are capable of supplying an even greater 
quantity of bites than a green ants’ nest. Sitting in a Darwin backyard one wet 
season's night with an ultraviolet light I managed to collect a total of two 
Cerambycids. Later in the evening, after falling asleep in my deckchair. I collected 
an estimated 1000 mosquito bites on my legs and arms. 

Bright lights around bars and clubs in the tropics are very often rewarding in the 
search for night flying insects. I believe I am possibly the only individual in 
Australia who frequents sleazy nightclubs for the sole purpose of "picking up" 
beetles. 
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I recall one night, while sitting at the bar of a Katherine hotel, I noticed a large, 
black beetle flying about the room. After colliding heavily with the ceiling, the 
hapless insect plummeted into a half empty pot of beer perched on the 
Curiosity overtook me. This was an opportunity not to be missedl However, my 
actions were somewhat mis timed. The owner of the pot. two axehandles across 
the shoulders, returned to the bar to discover my fist in his glass. His expression 
of disbelief beckoned an explanation. "I have a particularly fine Carabid specimen 
here." I said, as I stuffed the offending beetle into my pocket. 

Of course, one should always carry specimen vials for such occasions. Many is 
the time I have had cause to investigate a lump in a pocket during the course of 
ironing a shirt, only to find a cockroach collected while bushwalking a fortnight 
previously. Indeed. I believe my collection includes some of the most meticulously 
laundered insects in the country. 

Perhaps the most distressing of hazards facing collectors is an occasional brush 
with the long arm of the law. While walking down a Darwin street late one night, I 
chanced to notice a very large praying mantid perched near the top of a street light 
pole. This was a fine specimen, one which I decided then and there I must have 
for my collection. Short of climbing the pole, the only method I could devise for its 
capture was to strike a glancing blow to the beast with my thong, which I 
proceeded to cast in its general direction. 

After several unsuccessful attempts I noticed, to my consternation, a blue light 
flashing behind me. I turned to confront a police van with its searchlight fixed firmly 
on my face. "You're trying to smash that streetlight, lad!" stated the sergeant. I 
assured the officer that, should that be my objective, I would surely employ a 
missile more substantial than a thong. No. I was in fact an entomologist, and I was 
attempting to capture the praying mantid at the top of the light pole. The 
searchlight ran the length of the pole. "Where?" enquired the sergeant. "There!" I 
replied, pointing at the now vacant spot where the inconsiderate insect had been. 
"Have you been drinking, Sir?" 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE EGG OF MYNES GEOFFROYI GUERINI WALLACE 
(LEPIDOPTERA : NYMPHALIDAE) 


Trevor J. Hawkoswood 

49 Venner Road. Annerley Brisbane. Queensland 4103 

Abstract: 

The eggs from a population of White Nymph, Mynes geoffroyi guerini. Wallace 
(Nymphalidae) from the Burleigh Heads area, south-eastern Queensland collected 
during 1985 were found to average 33.0+ 8 8 eggs per cluster and were laid on 
both adaxial and abaxial leaf surfaces of the larval food plant in the area, Pipturus 
argentous (Forster) Wedd (Urticaceae). From a sample of 72 eggs from five field- 
collected egg clusters, the number of vertical ribs on the eggs were found to vary 
from 9-13 (mean = 11.3 +. 0.6) per egg. 

Introduction: 

The White Nymph. Mynes geoffroyi guerini Wallace (Nymphalidae) is a poorly 
studied butterfly which occurs in coastal rainforests sporadically from the Claudie 
River in northern Queensland to near Ballina, northern New South Wales (Common 
& Waterhouse 1981, Hawkeswood 1986). On 19 May 1985 I found eggs of this 
species for life-cycle studies, from the Burleigh Heads area, south-eastern 
Queensland. Larvae and pupae were also collected from the host plant in the 
area, Piptums argenteus (Forster) Wedd. (Urticaceae). Observations on the eggs 
are provided below. 

Observations: 

A. Egg deposition. A total of five egg clusters were collected from one small 
bush (1.2 m high) of P. argenteus; four of these were attached to the adaxial 
(upper) leaf surfaces of separate leaves, while the remaining one was attached to 
the abaxial (lower) surface of another leaf. The clusters of orange-yellow eggs 
were laid between the primary veins of leaves about 0.3 to 0.6 metres above 
ground level. 

B. Eggs per cluster. The five egg clusters contained, 18. 32, 37, 39 and 39 eggs 
respectively (total = 165, mean = 33.0, standard deviation = 8 8). 
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C. Egg ribs. Of the 165 eggs collected, 72 (43.6%) were examined 
microscopically and the number of ribs on each individual egg counted. 47 eggs 
(65.3%) possessed 11 ribs each while the remainder had either 9, 10. 12 or 13 
vertical ribs (see figure 1), (Mean = 11.3, Standard Deviation = 0 6). 



number of ribs 

Figure 1 . Relationship between the number of eggs and the number 
of vertical ribs in Mynes geotfroyi guerini Wallace at 
Burleigh Heads. Queensland. 


Discussion: 

Common & Waterhouse (1981) stated that the eggs of this species are laid in a 
cluster of up to forty on the underside of the leaves of the food plant. These 
observations, indicate that egg deposition can occur on either leaf surface. 

The range of variation in the number of vertical ribs observed in this study was 6 to 
13 with most having 11 or 12 vertical ribs (figure 1). Common and Waterhouse 
(1981) in their description of the early stages gave the number of vertical ribs as 
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about 11 in the egg of this species. The significance of this variation is not known 
and such data is lacking for most Nymphalidae which have prominent egg-ribbing. 
Common & Waterhouse (1981) recorded 16-18 ribs on eggs of the nymphalids 
Argyreus hyperbius inconslans (Butler) and Junonia hedonia zelima (Fabricius). A 
detailed analysis of egg rib number among the Nymphalidae, together with other 
structural characters, could be useful in phylogenetic interpretations of relationships 
between members of this family. 


References: 

Common, I.F.B. and D.F. Waterhouse 1981. Butterflies of Australia. Angus & 
Robertson. Sydney 682pp. 

Hawkeswood, T.J. 1986 Mynes geoffroyi guerini Wallace (Nymphalidae) 
parasitized by a tachinid fly. J. Lepid. Soc. 40: 347. 


RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


Compiled by Ian Faithfull 

1/30A Prospect Hill Road. Camberwell Victoria 3124 


This annotated bibliography, which' I hope to continue as a regular feature of the 
magazine, should not be viewed as a comprehensive listing of any aspect of the 
entomological literature. My particular aim is to record some of the more 
ephemeral material such as articles in the popular mass media, to make the 
scientific literature dealing with groups popular with amateur entomologists more 
accessible, and to spread the word about important biological discoveries. 
Victorian material is favoured. Readers are requested to send copies of suitable 
articles to me at the above address. 

Lawrie Conole, Bamganle State Forest Campout 28-30/1/89. FNCV Fauna Survey 
Group Newsletter 14(4), May 1989. List of nine buttefly species sighted: H merope, 
Gacantha, G.klugii, T.abeona, D.chrysippus, V.kershawi, V.itea, P.rapae, 
Z labradus. 
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T.J. Hawkeswood, New host records for adults of some fungus feeding beetles 
(Coleoptera) from New South Wales and Queensland. Vic. Nat. 106(3): 93-5, 
1989. Zopheris georgei (Zopheridae), Byrsax macleayi (Tenebrion). Scaphidium 
oxomatum, S.punctipenne (Scaphididae), Cis victoriensis (Ciidae). 

T.J Hawkeswood, Parasitism of Melanitis leda bankia (Fabrlclus) (Lepldoptera: 
Nymphalldae: Satyrlnae) by a tachlnld fly (Olptera) In Queensland. Bull Annls. 
Soc. n. beige Ent. 126: 55-62, 1990 Winthemia meowinthemioides lays up to 15 
oval eggs on 6th instar larvae of Evening Browns and other Lepidoptera. Mature 
parasite larvae emerge through the wall of the pupa. 

Werner Schwernmler & George Gassner (Eds), Insect Endocytobiosis: 
Morphology, Physiology, Genetics, Evolution. CRC Press Inc.,c256 pp.. 1989. 
Collection of contributions on internal symbionts of insects e g. intestinal gland 
bacteria of ants. 

Werner Nachtigall, 1988. The Flying Honeybee; Aspects of Energetics. Gustav 
Fischer Verlag, 151 pp. $20.00 

B Stary, P. Bezdecko, M Capek, P. Stary, J. Sedivy & J. Zeleny, Atlas of Insects 
Beneficial to Forest Trees. Vol t!.. Elsevier, Amsterdam, 100pp., $110 approx., 1988 

Jonathon Beard, Under surveillance: the secret life of bees. New Scientist 
No. 1667: 18, 3 June 1989. A host of electronic sensors used to monitor the activity 
of a honeybee hive. Its weight is automatically logged every 15 min., it has a 
pollen collector and infrared beams to count incoming & outgoing bees. Individual 
bees can be tagged with a bar code and their activity monitored by laser. 

Ian Anderson, Pumps deliver a fatal blow to grain pests. New Scient. 1670: 12, 
24 June 1989 CSIRO's new grain fumigation technique. Siroflo, involves pumping 
low concentrations of phosphine gas mixed with C02 or N2 through the grain at a 
constant rate. Unless exposed to a constant concentration of phosphine pests 
become resistant to it. 

Jeremy Cherfas, Firefly factor makes colourful genetic marker. New Scient. 
1670: 19. 1989 Genetic material from a bioluminescent click beetle Pyrophorus sp. 
which naturally emits a range of colours from green to orange has been isolated 
and inserted into bacteria where it can show whether neighbouring genes in the 
bacteria are operational. 

Call for controls on Jet setting Insects. New Scient. 1672: 7, 8 July 1989. 
Tighter controls needed after screw worm fly, Cochiomyia hominovorax, found on 
dog in France (R.Chermette, Veterinary Record 17 June p.641). 

David Thomson, Myer In court over cocoon In chocolate cake. The Age 17 Mar. 

1989, p.5. Myer food hall sold a block of chocolate with a cocoon "similar to that of 
a flower moth" on it and was given a six month good behaviour bond and fined 
$500 in the Melbourne Magistrates Court. 
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ON THE GRAPEVINE 


Trevor Hawkeswood was recently eloctad a Fallow of tha Royal Entomological 
Society of London, with the privilege of the associated letters of FRES. Similarly 
recognised members in our Society include David Crosby among others, who have 
been members of the Royal Entomological Society for a number of years. 

Andrew Calder visited Mali Malipatil at the VAIAC. IPS (formerly PRI) Burnley during 
October and briefly perused the dick beetle collection. He brought with him 
various items of news from the CSIRO staff at the Australian National Insect 
Collection, Canberra. 

Peter Fox toured Sydney in spring, and spent some time in the picturesque Blue 
Mountains. Although a little too early for any serious butterfly collecting, Peter 
spent time hunting early stages, in the nearby bushland, and went to the butterfly 
farm at Windsor (which must be now the longest standing operation of this nature 
in Australia). Sydney-siders. Max Moulds and Bert Brunett were visited and a 
rewarding afternoon was spent at the Australian Museum, viewing the historic 
Waterhouse collection. 

David and Joyce Holmes, have just returned from their extended holiday to South 
Australia, exploring to as far north as Leigh Creek, with a few days in the Flinders 
Ranges. Some very hot weather was experienced, with temperatures soaring into 
the 40's. Too hot for the Lepidoptera, but all the same it proved good sight¬ 
seeing. Butterfly collector, Sam Aquilina was visited whilst in the Adelaide district. 

The native bees in South Australia were no doubt buzzing frantically during late 
October - early November with Ken Walker from the Museum of Victoria, in hot 
pursuit. An appropriate description too according to Ken, 48 degrees Celcius 
near Lake Eyre, made it one of his most exhaustive field trips ever. Ken explored 
some of the more arid areas of northern South Australia, in his quest for the 
Australian bee species; the results of which are evidence of a most successful trip. 

Michael Bmby enjoyed a collecting trip to Cape York and Iron Range and also 
visited the Atherton Tablelands in late October. Michael noted that the vine 
thickets near Chillagoe, were tempting for future exploration. On the Peninsula, 
satyrine butterflies were disappointingly in low numbers so results did not meet 
expectations, however Michael was pleased to turn up a new distribution record for 
an Ogyris species, netted during his spare time. Michael anticipates exploring 
sections of the GuH country for satyrine butterflies early next year. 

Recently Mali Malipatil returned to the Northern Territory for a period to continue 
his research on the insect fauna associated with the cashew nut plantation at the 
Wildman River, in the remote East Alligator region. Mali visited the Department of 
Primary Industries & Fisheries and also the Northern Territory Museum at Darwin, 
where he had previously served as Curator for about 10 years. 
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ON THE GRAPEVINE (Continued) 


David Crosby dropped in on Fabian Douglas during a brief foray into north western 
Victoria last month. The weather was poor, with strong winds, so only a few 
common butterflies could be found. Despite this, David is keenly optimistic for a 
successful survey of the buttedies of the Snowy River National Park in the not too 
distant future, and is becoming increasingly involved in the literature work on the 
rarer Victorian Castiniid moths. 

Terry Woodger, apart from his work commitments which involve regular and 
extended visits to the Selwyn mine (and of course a chance for continued field 
observations), has otherwise been very busy rearing pale form orchard butterflies 
and is enthusiastic about commencing some experiments with the rearing of the 
triangle butterflies of the north. In addition, Terry has established some food plants 
of the red-eye skipper butterflies in his garden near Townsville and has 
commenced rearing the local species. 

In late November Tim New visited Perth to help promote invertebrate conservation 
Tim attended the conservation meeting tor the Species Survival Commission, and 
also the IUCN General Assembly in Western Australia. 

Mark Smith has hardly had time to touch ground these last couple of months with 
weekly trips to Swan Hill and the Horsham district in the north-western sector of the 
State. Mark and his team, have been intensively light-trapping, and crop surveying 
for moths, in particular the armyworms ( Heliothis spp.) and their associated 
parasitoids. 

Ray Manskie has been doing more field work with Rod Eastwood and Peter Fox, 
with continued butterfly surveys of the Maaroom - Poona district, south-east of 
Maryborough. Ray also had a successful collecting visit to the Isis River near 
Childers. Some remnant buttedlies were uncovered. 

More new membersl Ian Greig works as a farmer near Colac in south-western 
Victoria and in recent years has become a keen observer of the local butterflies. 
Patrick Flonan of Boronia, also joined the Society during November. 

1990 has been a busy academic year for Andrew Atkins. Andrew is still rearing 
grassdarts from his trip to Alice Springs earlier this year, and closer to home has 
been giving the maheta-praxedes skipper group a closer inspection. 


December - Christmas Meeting: Please notel 

Those planning to attend the pre-meeting social get-together on 14/12/1990, please 
meet at the Sciences Club, Clunles Ross House, at 6:00 pm. Cost will be about 
$20-25 each for main course and desert: entrees available. 

Please contact Tim New if you plan to attend BEFORE Wednesday 12 December 
[ph. (03) 479 2247 (BH), or 718 1007 (AH)) as bookings are necessary. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA (Inc) 
MEMBERSHIP 


Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible lor Ordinary 
membership Members of the Society include professional, amateur and student 
entomologists, all of whom receive the Society's News Bulletin, the Victorian 
Entomologist. 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 

(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian 
insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons 
interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 

The Society’s meetings are held at Clunies Ross House, National Science Centre, 
191 Royal Parade. Parkville. Victoria, at 8 p.m. on the third Friday of even months, 
with the possible exception of the December meeting which may be held earlier. 
Lectures by guest speakers or members are a feature of many meetings at which 
there is ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with similar 
interests. Forums are also conducted by members on their own particular interest 
so that others may participate in discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 
Country Member 
Student Member 
Associate Member 


$1400 

$10.00 (100km + from GPO) 
$ 7.00 

$ 4.00 (No Magazine) 


No additional lee is payable for overseas prosting by surface mail of the news 
bulletin. Associate Members, resident at the same address as, and being 
immediate relatives of an ordinary Member, do not automatically receive the 
Society’s publications but in all other respects rank as ordinary Members. 

Cover Illustration by W.N.B. Quick, 1988 

Marano melanospila (Wallengra.) (Lepidoptera : Thaumetopoeidae) ranges from 
the Atherton Tableland northern Queensland to Victoria and Tasmania. The larvae 
feed on Eucalyptus , Leptospermum, and Kunzea. 
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DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
14 December - General Meeting 



Members night - members to bring 
exhibits lor discussion 

15 February 

- General Meeting 


Insects ol the Northern Territory - slide 
presentation , by Dr Mali Malipatil 

15 March 

- Council Meeting 

19 April 

- General Meeting 

Variation in the Checker-spot butterflies 
in California, by Dr. S. McKechnie 


17 May 

- Council Meeting 
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- Annual General Meeting 
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Contributions are not refereed, and authors alone are responsible for the views 
expressed. 


